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on a work which he knew to be the principal occupa-
tion of the whole Academy/' It is surprising, in
the face of the monopoly which that body had
secured, that Fureti&re was able to obtain a Privilege
for his own Dictionary, but in all probability, as
he was one of the Forty, the censors supposed that
he was acting in concert with his colleagues.

Then began a hue and cry with which the learned
world of Paris rang for months. Never was such
a scandal, never such a rain of pamphlets and
lampoons on one side and the other. One has only
to glance at the contemporary portraits of Fureti&re
to see that he was not the man to yield a point; his
wrinkled face looks the very mirror of sarcastic
obstinacy and brilliant ill-nature. The Academy,
in solemn session, appointed Regnier Desmarais,
their secretary, to wait on the Chancellor to demand
the cancelling of Furetidre's privilege. But the
Abbe had powerful friends also, and by their help
the Chancellor's action was delayed, while Fureti&re
hurried out a specimen of his work. lie says in the
preface that no author ever had a more pressing need
for the protection of a prince than he has who sees
the labour of years about to be sacrificed to the envy
of others. He goes on to explain that he has never
dreamed of interfering with the work of the Academy,
for which he has the greatest possible respect, but
that he only hopes to render service to the public
by supplementing its labours. The Academy, in
fact, had expressly declined to include in its Diction-
ary the technical terms of art and science, and it is
particularly with these that Furetidre is occupied.
His answer to those who accuse him of stealing